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AM ESPECIALLY happy to have the opportunity to speak 
to the members of Rotary for I know the principles which 
International Rotary has set as its guide in international 
relations, and the efforts it is making to develop understanding 
and friendship between the peoples of all nations. 

I should like to address myself tonight to some matters in 
which you as members of an international organization have a 
primary interest, and which greatly concern all the people of 
India and America. 

This is the search for areas of international agreement 
which will give hope for some relaxation of the tensions under 
which we live today. These tend to bedevil and confuse all 
that we do, to warp our judgment, and frustrate our hopes. 

Your Prime Minister has rendered distinguished service in 
this field by setting forth persistently and with great clarity and 

“ vigor the need to approach these problems with new mental 
attitudes and a determined will to succeed. 

President Eisenhower has also constantly stated the deter- 
mination of the United States to seek conditions which will 
insure a peace under law, which will make government the 
servant of the people not their master, and under which nations 
may be free to develop without fear or coercion. 

I think that a two-fold duty devolves upon an Ambassador. 
He should report to his own government and people as 
objectively and fairly as he can, not only the policies of the 
government to which he is accredited but also the philosophy, 
the ideals, the aspirations and the hopes which give them form. 
He should try to interpret also the purposes and objectives of 
his own government and people and the spirit which animates 
their actions. With this in mind I should like, therefore. to 
devote my remarks this evening to a description of some of the 
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steps my government has taken to find those areas of common 
agreement which will help to reduce the tensions under which 
we live. i 

The problems with which we are dealing are complex. It 
is necessary to understand this lest we become impatient at 
apparent lack of progress. Commitments of the United: States, 
for example, involve agreements with sixty countries for 
economic assistance, and collective security arrangements with 
more than forty. Many of these countries have differing 
interests, political and economic, which must be given due 
weight and consideration. The United States has no satellites 
for whom it can speak without consultation, and would not if 
it could. 

But no matter how complex the problems with which one 
is forced to deal, I have faith that with patience and persistence 
they will eventually yield to reason and good-will. Without 
that faith we should be reduced to counsels of despair. 

Perhaps I can illustrate the spirit with which the United 
States has endeavored to carry on this search by referring to 
something that happened in Delhi just a few weeks ago. 

A group of your fellow citizens formed an organization 
called the Abraham Lincoln Society to further Indo-American 
friendship and understanding through knowledge of the ideals 
of our martyred President. Lincoln, essentially a man of peace 
and good-will, had the tragic task of holding our union together 
through a bloody civil war. In his second inaugural address 
made at the close of the war, he called for compassion and 
understanding in solving the problems the war had created, and 
said: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and his orphan, to do all which may 
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achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 

selves and all nations.” 

To do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace has been and is now the fervent desire of the people and 
the Government of the United States. President Eisenhower 
rephrased this desire in his second inaugural speech earlier this 
year. The President said: 

“I say once more, to all peoples, that we as a nation will 
always go the extra mile with anyone on earth if it will bring 
us nearer a genuine peace.” 

Lincoln’s words, in a different context, became the basis 
for United States’ actions at the close of World War II. With 
other nations in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration we sought to “care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and his orphan.” We sought to 
bind up the world’s wounds through the Marshall Plan and 
other assistance programs, to rebuild the nations devastated 
by war—not only those countries which had been our allies but 
our erstwhile enemies as well. 

With other like-minded nations we sought to build the 
United Nations into a meaningful organization for the settlement 
of international problems. 

We sought to bring under international control the terrible 
weapon we had forged in the heat of conflict and of which we 
then had a monopoly—the atomic bomb. 

To peoples aspiring to independence we gave encourage- 
ment and friendship. With freedom won, we offered assistance 
in their struggle for economic independence, so necessary if 
` political independence is to put down strong roots. 

Under our United Nations Charter obligations we have 
resisted aggression, as in Korea, at an enormous cost in lives 
and treasure. 

We have endeavored to develop areas of agreement for the 
reduction of nuclear and conventional armaments under 
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adequate guarantees that agreements would be carried out. 
We have sought, as we seek now, by every means at our 
disposal “to achieve a just and lasting peace . . . among all 


nations," 
But as we meet tonight the atmosphere is confused by the 


massive interchange of correspondence between Moscow and 
Washington on the subject of the new “summit” meeting. I 
would like to try to clear the air a little by putting before you 
as frankly as I can the position of the United States on this 
important matter. 

As Mr. Nehru has a number of times pointed out, the 
essence of significant progress toward permanent peace is 
agreement between the United States and the U.S.S.R. Let me 
say, with all the emphasis at my command, that the United 
States wants to settle its differences with the Soviet Union. We 
have tried in the past; we are trying now, we will continue to 


try. 

We have met with the Soviets in and outside the United 
Nations, at the summit and at every step on the way. Less than 
three years ago at Geneva Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev 
got together with Prime Minister Eden, Premier Faure and 
President Eisenhower. There was optimism in the air that 
summer and the world press coined a phrase for it: the “Geneva 
Spirit.” Although, as events later proved, this was a rather 
sanguine tag, there was cause for optimism. Agreements were 
reached on important points which cried for solution. 

In the “directive” which the heads of state prepared 
for the further consideration and action of their Foreign 
Ministers the following October were three subjects: 1. Euro- 
pean security and Germany; 2. Disarmament; 3. Development 
of contacts between East and West. 

The four powers agreed that “the reunification of Germany 
by means of free elections shall be carried out in conformity 
with the national interests of the German people and of 
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European security . . . .” 

They called for a resumption of meetings of the United 
Nations Disarmament Subcommittee which the heads of state 
felt was the proper body to develop a workable scheme for 
disarmament. 

And the powers stated that freer contacts and exchanges 
between the four countries would be “to the mutual advantage 
of the countries and the peoples concerned.” 

Two years and nine months have passed since the 1955 
“Summit” conference. In January of this year the United 
States and the Soviet Union signed a mutual exchange agree- 
ment which will permit the easier passage of scholars, scientists, 
artists and others between our two countries. This agreement 
was drawn up after meticulous and painstaking negotiations 
through diplomatic channels. It is not all that we might wish 
it to be but it is a good beginning. 

On the other two subjects set forth in the directive of the 
heads of state nothing so far has been accomplished. In dealing 
with German reunification at the Foreign Ministers meeting 
which followed the “Summit,” Mr. Molotov refused to agree 
to the procedures envisaged by the heads of state. 

After months of patient talks in the United Nations Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, an impasse was reached and the 
Soviet Union announced it would boycott the United Nations 
group until its composition was changed. But even after this 
was done the Soviets have remained away. 

In December of last year Chairman Bulganin called on the 
Western allies to assemble for another “Summit” conference. 

On January 12 President Eisenhower replied to Chairman 
Bulganin expressing his willingness to meet the Soviet leaders. 
He then went on to suggest matters which he felt should be 
considered at such a meeting and stressed the need for thorough 
advance preparation in order to assure some measure of success. 
He asked, for example, what was to be done about points agreed 
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upon at the previous summit meeting on which no progress had 
been made. Should they now be dropped as though that 
meeting had never taken place? If so, what was the point of 
having a summit meeting? 

But German reunification, so important to all four heads 
of state in their 1955 directive, we now are told is not a proper 
subject for discussion. And I have just described what happened 
in the Disarmament Subcommittee. 

The President suggested other items for the summit meeting 
agenda. He suggested, for example, the strengthening of the 
United Nations. To give the Security Council real power for 
“the pacific settlement of disputes,” the President once again 
proposed agreement that the veto not be resorted to in matters 
specifically dealing with the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

He urgently suggested agreement that the use of outer space 
be restricted to peaceful purposes, a proposal previously put 
forth by my government before either the United States or the 
Soviet Union had launched earth satellites or intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. The response to this suggestion was a proposal 
that the matter be taken up in the United Nations not at the 
summit, and conditioned upon agreement for the removal of 
American defensive bases in Europe. It seems to me that there 
is little affinity between the two, especially since any agreement 
on outer space would apply to intermediate as well as inter- 
continental missiles, 

The President also felt the summit meeting should consider 
the central problem now facing the world, namely the need for 
“a program which will reliably check and reverse the accumu- 
lation of nuclear weapons” and the necessity for “controlled and 
progressive reduction of conventional weapons and military 
manpower.” In this day of nuclear weapons people tend to 
forget that huge armies also are a threat to peace. The Soviet 
ground forces are larger than the combined forces of all of the 
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non-Communist countries in the world. 

The President renewed his proposal for an effective 
inspection system to prevent surprise attack, an idea he put 
forward in Geneva in 1955. He then suggested to Chairman 
Bulganin that it would be useful if technical studies be started 
of the feasibility and techniques of inspection—‘“without com- 
mitment as to ultimate acceptance.” 

The proposal was renewed by the President on April 8 
and again only three days ago. 

Can there be any valid objection to this proposal? Is it 
not reasonable for the summit meeting to have such advice 
available for it to act upon? 

The whole problem of disarmament—nuclear and conven- 
tional—is an enormously complex one. It is obvious that some 
international machinery must be set up to insure that agree- 
ments entered into will be carried out. Mere declarations are 
not enough. To any reader of history it should be obvious that 
Statements of intention can be broken. Would it not be a great 
step forward if we could agree now to a form of organization 
which could be put to work as soon as agreements are reached? 

A final point which the President made in his January 
letter to Mr. Bulganin was the necessity of thorough preparation 
for any meeting of the heads of state. To quote the President: 
“High level meetings, in which we both participate, create great 
expectations and for that reason involve a danger of disillusion- 
ment, dejection and increased distrust if in fact the meetings are 
ill-prepared, if they evade the root cause of danger, if they are 
used primarily for propaganda, or if the agreements arrived at 
are not fulfilled.” 

The United States is seeking meaningful decisions and the 
agreed machinery to enforce them. 

We believe this is what the world’s millions want; what 
the people of India, the people of Europe, Asia and Africa, and, 
I am sure, the people of the Soviet Union want. 
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Two weeks ago the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France proposed jointly that their ambassadors meet with 
a Soviet representative in Moscow to discuss preparations for a 
summit meeting. The ambassadors did meet Mr. Gromyko— 
but separately. Despite this curious procedure we may still 
hope that it is a beginning of adequate preparation. 

However successful these preparations may prove, I feel 
that a word of caution about a summit meeting is in order. 

The Soviet Union and the Western powers approach the 
summit with differing political philosophies. The leaders of the 
Western democracies are answerable to their people and to their 
legislative bodies. Any action taken by them must reflect the 
attitudes of their peoples—just as any action by your Prime 
Minister, Mr. Nehru, must take into account and reflect Indian 
opinion. The leaders of the Soviet, however, are not accountable 
to public opinion, nor need they be responsive to it. 

Some may think such a limitation on freedom of action 
by the democracies a barrier to agreement. In reality I believe- 
it is an assurance that the decisions taken will be considered and 
meaningful ones, reflecting the strongly held. desires of their 
peoples. These desires include a determination that professions 
should be guaranteed by firm undertakings and that machinery 
should be set up to insure that agreements are implemented. 

Whatever the outcome of a summit meeting, the United 
States wants to get on with the problem of disarmament. We 
believe that the unrestrained build-up of armaments, conventional 
or nuclear, is a threat to peace and stability, and a crushing and 
unreasonable burden on those who must bear the costs. We 
think the problem should be returned to the United Nations 
where it was sent by the “directive” of the 1955 “Summit? 
meeting, and where long and patient negotiations were carried 
on until last September. 

At these talks the United States. the United Kingdom, 
France and Canada—the members, with the Soviet Union, of 
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the Disarmament Subcommittee—made a comprehensive and, 
I feel, workable series of proposals. We proposed that the 
testing of nuclear weapons stop if there were agreement in 
principle to three things: 

1. That there should be an effective control and inspection 
system to verify that the tests actually have stopped. 

2. That production of fissionable material for weapons 
would be stopped—and later, that the material in existing stocks 
would be turned over to an international agency for peaceful 
uses. 

3. That there should be an effective control system to 
verify that the production of nuclear weapons had been stopped. 
This, it seems to me, goes to the heart of the problem. Tho 
capacity to verify commitments is of the essence in all these 
matters. 

We feel strongly that the important thing to aim at is that 
production of nuclear weapons should be stopped. If that is 
done, and existing stocks are transferred to peaceful uses, testing 
automatically ceases. It is the threat of nuclear warfare, with 
its promise of certain catastrophe, which is the first and gravest 
concern of mankind. 

That is why the stopping of nuclear tests announced a 
month ago by the Soviets does not meet the real issue. 

This.action came after a series of 14 massive tests, only one 
of which was publicly announced, and before the tests of the 
United States and United Kingdom, which had been openly 
scheduled long ago. 

It is a well known fact that many months are required to 
collate the data obtained in a test series. And the statement 
that if other nations were to carry out tests after the Soviet 
“cessation,” the latter would feel free to resume testing raises 
doubts as to its real purpose. 

I have been gratified to see that comment in the Indian 
press has been fair and reasoned. It has recognized that the 
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mere decision to stop tests is not a guarantee that nuclear 
‘weapons will not be manufactured in the future; and that without 
foolproof international inspection the suspension itself Jacks 
substance. $ 

The developments in this search for agreement change with 
such rapidity that what one says about the course of negotiations 
today may prove to be inaccurate tomorrow. Whether Mr. 
‘Gromyko will agree to meet with the ambassadors of the United 
States, United Kingdom and France jointly, whether Poland and 
Czechoslovakia will join the preliminary talks, whether charges 
such as that brought against Arctic flights of American planes 
will be raised in the future are matters which may change the 
pace and direction of negotiations. 

Certainly it is the purpose of the United States to remove 
apprehension about any measures it may take of a precaution- 
ary or defensive nature. We have, therefore, only two days ago 
proposed that the Arctic regions be thrown open to inspection. 

I have endeavored, however, to present a picture of the 
underlying purposes and motives of the United. States in its 
quest for a peace that is strong and durable. I think it is fair 
to say that we have pursued the quest with patience and 
persistence. We are unwilling to trade the substance for the 
shadow, no matter how plausible or appealing the shadow may 
appear. To do so would not be keeping faith with the people 
of our own country, or of India, or of any nations who expect 
their leaders to summon the wisdom, the tolerance and the 
patience to insure that the ultimate catastrophe will never 
happen. 

The United States intends to continue its search for agree- 
ment no matter how long or how difficult the road, in the 
expectation that the problems confronting us will eventually 
yield to honest statesmanship. In the words of Abraham 
Lincoln: “With firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right,” I have faith that we shall find the way. 
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